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434 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

In this country we have made a very grave mistake in redu- 
cing the requirements for the bachelor of arts degree so that 
almost any study, or a half-dozen miscellaneous studies pur- 
sued as the student may desire, will entitle him to this degree: 
that is, to a reputation for knowing something which he does 
not know, and of having earned something that he has not 
earned. I should like to go back to the old condition of things, 
when the degree of bachelor of arts meant classical education. 



VII. APPENDIX TO THE PAPER OF MR. MERRITT STARR 

An important contribution to the literature of the subject is the address 
of Dean Henry Wade Rogers, formerly of the University of Michigan, on 
the requirements for admission to the different law schools and for the 
different legal degrees, from which I am permitted to make the following 
extracts. 1 

In England, Oxford University does not confer the law degree upon one who 
is not a graduate in arts, either of Oxford University or of some university 
which Oxford is willing to recognize. 

In Scotland, no university can confer the degree of IX.B. on anyone who 
has not already obtained an arts degree. 

In Ireland, the LL.B. degree is granted after two years of law study to those 
who hold an A.B. degree. 

In France, to be entered at the &cole de droit, the student is required to 
produce, inter alia, the diploma of bachelier de lettres or, if he has not studied in 
France, an equivalent qualification. 

No American law school has as yet conditioned its law degree absolutely in 
the attainment of an academic degree. Harvard in 1896-97 made the possession 
of such a degree necessary for matriculation as a regular student. But persons 
without such a degree can still be admitted at Harvard as special students, and 
can obtain the law degree if they attain a sufficiently high standing on the 
examinations. And the same rule practically exists at Columbia. 

Yale University recently announced that, beginning with the academic year 
1909, it will require students to have had the equivalent of at least two full years 
of work of collegiate grade. 

Two years of college work is also to be required, or is already required, by 
the law schools connected with the state universities of North Carolina, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, and by that of Trinity College at Durham, North 
Carolina. Within the immediate future other schools will, no doubt, take similar 
action. With foreign universities insisting on the degree requirements, American 
universities cannot long remain content with a diploma from a high school as the 
admission requirement of their professional schools. 

A discussion in the Bar Association of Texas, in 1900, sheds considerable 

1 The President's Address at the meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools at St Paul, August 30, 1906. 
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light on conditions in that state. One of the professors of the law school of the 
state university declared that persons were being constantly admitted to the bar 
of Texas who were without qualifications. "Many of these young men," he said, 
"secured license by knowing what questions would be asked, and through the 
kindness of some friend on the board of examiners who would say : 'Oh, he is a 
common-sense fellow ; he will make a lawyer some day.' " And the president 
of the association, in 1894, in his address declared that in his experience of 
nineteen years he could call to mind only one applicant who had been rejected. 
In 1903 the Committee on Legal Education reported in favor of requiring all 
applicants to be examined on literary subjects, but the association, after a 
lengthy discussion, rejected the recommendation. One member, who could not 
conceal his contempt for the suggestion that applicants should pass an examina- 
tion in elementary Latin, announced that the dead languages were dead and had 
been dead for a long time ; that he had never derived any benefit from them, and 
that he would not know them if he met them in the street. All of which may have 
been true, without impairing the wisdom and value of the committee's recom- 
mendation. But in his mind it settled the matter conclusively and at once against 
the report. Another participant in the discussion was one who could see no 
reason for expecting a lawyer to know anything about history, as he himself was 
unable to tell, as he said, "without severe deliberation," whether James I 
followed Charles I or Charles II. He frankly confessed that he did not believe it 
made an iota of difference whether James died before Charles was born or 
was born after Charles died. Still another, again recurring to the Latin recom- 
mendation, effectually disposed of it by saying: Judge Bleckley, of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, "don't know any more about Latin than a pig, and yet he is 
acknowledged to be, perhaps, the greatest living judge in the South today." Hav- 
ing disposed of the Latin recommendation in the manner indicated, he next gave 
attention to the recommendation as to mathematics. Declaring his conviction 
that a knowledge of mathematics had no bearing whatever on one's qualifications 
to practice law, he demonstrated the truth of his assertion by saying: "I bet 
there are not two lawyers present who can define that word 'quadratics.' I know 
I can't. Talk about requiring that examination, I bet there are not five lawyers 
present who can define what it means, or care what it means." 

It is impossible longer to view with complacency the conferring of the 
LL.B. degree for one year, or even two years, of law study. Now that there are 
sixty-four law schools in this country which grant it only to those who have 
studied for three years, it is not less disturbing to find schools conferring the 
master's degree in law at the end of a second or third year. 



